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The Cleveland Museum of Art is the Final Venue for an 
Unprecedented Exhibition of Sacred South Indian Bronzes 


CLEVELAND (April 30, 2003) — The Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) is the final venue of 
The Sensuous and the Sacred: Chola Bronzes from South India, featuring rarely seen 9"- to 13"-century 
temple bronzes, rarely seen, drawn from important public and private collections in the United States and 
Europe. The exhibition will open July 6, remaining on view through Sept. 14, 2003. 

Admission is $7, with discounted tickets for seniors and college students $6; students age 6 to 18 yr. 
$3; adult groups $5; student groups $3; and free for CMA members and children 5 and under. Advance 
reservations are recommended and are available by calling (216) 421-7350 or 1-888-CMA-0033 or buying 


online at www.ClevelandArt.org. 





This historic exhibition is the first to focus on Chola bronzes — among the most spectacular works of 
art ever created in South Asia — and includes fifty-nine bronzes exemplifying the graceful forms, delicate 
modeling and remarkable technical sophistication of these sculptures. 

The CMA’s George P. Bickford Curator of Indian and Southeast Asian Art Stanislaw J. Czuma says, 
“The Sensuous and the Sacred: Chola Bronzes from South India is the first exhibition dealing with this 
subject presented in the United States. Since Chola bronzes represents some of the finest artifacts ever 
produced on the Indian subcontinent, the Cleveland Museum of Art and its public are fortunate to be able to 
participate in this rare event.” 

The Chola period was a time of unparalleled artistic creativity and religious tolerance in south India. 
For 400 years, the Chola dynasty was the dominant political, cultural, religious and artistic force in the region. 
The arts, music, dance, poetry, drama, sculpture, bronze-casting, jewelry-making, painting and architecture, as 
well as philosophy and religious thought, reached new heights. The temple became the centerpiece of activity 
for daily life, and the Chola rulers were responsible for building some of the most impressive temples in south 
India. 

During Chola times, Hindu temple deities assumed new duties comparable to those of earthly 
monarchs, presiding over daily rituals and periodic ceremonial processions. In addition to the immovable stone 


icons known as achala were replaced by the Chola artists began to produce portable bronzes, that were 
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worshiped as living entities, draped with silk, adorned with jewels and flowers garlands, given offerings of 
food, incense and other gifts. Bronzes that still remain in Hindu temples today continue to be decorated for 
worship, those in museums and private collections are typically displayed in an unadorned state which 
highlights their sensuous character. 

The most remarkable achievement of the Chola artists was their successful visualization of Shiva as 
Nataraja, Lord of Dance. The cosmic dance symbolized the creation and destruction of the universe. At the end 
of each great cycle of time, Shiva destroyed the world in order to recreate it in a better form — an analogy to 
reincarnation of individual beings. Of all the Shiva manifestations this one became particularly admired and 
popular. Contained within a circular flame-tipped aureole, with his matted dreadlocks splayed out in the 
ecstatic movement of his dance, he embodies perfect balance and continual movement. 

Artists of the Chola period perfected the cire perdue (lost-wax) technique of bronze casting, enabling 
them to create extraordinary works of art. Sensuous curves and graceful elegance characterizing the primarily 
religious bronze sculptures of the period express the sacred, intangible beauty of gods, goddesses and saints. 
This technique, still used today, involves sculpting the object in wax as a fully realized figure, then encasing 
the wax in clay and firing the entire work in a kiln until the wax melts. Metalworkers filled the cavity with 
molten bronze, producing a statue that is richly detailed and requires minimal chiseling. 

By the end of the 10 to 11th-century, Chola temples frequently held as many as thirty to sixty bronzes 
each donated by individuals in the hope of receiving temple honors. Even today, an individual’s standing in 
Tamil society depends more on temple honors than on personal wealth. Members of the Chola royalty 
provided patronage and endowments for the ritual care of the images, ensuring the continuation of royal 
authority. 

The Sensuous and the Sacred: Chola Bronzes from South India is organized by the American 
Federation of Arts and the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution. The exhibition is supported by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and The Rockefeller Foundation. Additional exhibition support is 
provided by Gilbert and Ann Kinney, and the Benefactors Circle of the AFA. The catalogue is supported by 
the E. Rhodes and Leona B. Carpenter Foundation. The Cleveland showing is supported in part by Malcolm 
E. Kenney and the Malcolm E. Kenney Special Exhibitions Endowment Fund. Promotional support is 
provided by The Plain Dealer, City Visitor, and WCLV 104.9 FM. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art receives operating support from the Ohio Arts Council and the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is one of America’s leading comprehensive museums. Its permanent 
collection is world renowned for its quality and breadth, spanning 6,000 years. The museum is a significant 
international forum for exhibitions, scholarship and art acquisitions. For more information on the museum, its 


holdings, programs, services and events, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit www.ClevelandArt.org. 
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